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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

La logique des sentiments. Th. Ribot. Revue philosophique, 1904, June, 

pp. 587-611; July, pp. 38-71. 

The papers contain the outlines of an investigation, a fuller account 
of which will be issued later. Affective states of mind produce physiolog- 
ical changes, form elements of the complex which is called will, and thus 
influence the train of thought. This is what usually is called the in- 
fluence of sensibility on intelligence. This influence sometimes has the 
form of an association of ideas, sometimes, presupposing this, it becomes 
stronger and gives a new direction to the thoughts. The logic of feel- 
ings, though known for a long time, has been studied little; it has 
nothing in common with rational logic except reasoning, by which is 
meant the elimination of the middle term in a system of three terms. 
Often it is stated that the rules of logic are selected from experience 
as its natural product, but it is probable that reasoning in its origin had 
only practical purposes. At this stage there is no division between 
rational and affective logic; reasoning is not strictly adapted to its pur- 
pose, but experience reveals which suppositions usually coincide with the 
facts, and which as a rule do not. Our knowledge of the importance or 
uselessness of these terms is a measure of the progress of this primitive 
logic. Now arises the question: Why, after the development of rational 
logic, has the lower logic (which is often deceitful and productive of doubt- 
ful results) continued to exist? It has not been superseded, because 
rational logic can not be applied to the whole realm of knowledge, and 
because affective reasoning is used wherever practical interests are at 
stake. An essential criterion of affective reasoning is that it contains 
judgments and ideas of an emotional character, of which pure logic must 
be free. Now, as a matter of fact, it is the view of many that this 
ideal is never attained, but in certain cases the emotional element is so 
weak that it can be neglected, while in others it is very strong, forming 
the basis for the change of representations. These psychical states, 
which are called values, play an important part in the logic of feelings. 
Values, as defined by different authors, include intellectual (objective) 
and emotional (subjective) elements. Intelligence does not produce 
values, it merely enables us to recognize them; they have a biological 
origin, and the fact that their conditions are in general the same for all 
men accounts for their uniformity. Individual differences are, then, 
the reason for different valuations by different persons. Affective logic 
is a vital logic, and the conditions which have produced it are at work 
to protect it against rational logic. The sphere of affective reasoning is 
very large, and it is perhaps best to define it negatively as knowledge 
not acquired by purely rational methods. In ethics, esthetics, politics and 
sociology, judgments of value are of frequent occurrence and have been 
observed and described repeatedly, but the most perfect example of 
affective reasoning and the one which can be studied most conveniently, 
Ribot sees in religious thinking. 
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Affective reasoning is in its essence subjective, but by a frequent mis- 
take it is generalized, causing endless misunderstandings, not only be- 
cause different meanings are connected with words, but chiefly because 
they have a different emotional basis. There exists no general affective 
reasoning, but two types can be distinguished : wish and belief. The first 
finds reasons for a certain event, the second proves the validity of a more 
or less systematic complex of ideas. These forms of reasoning are not 
guided by the principle of contradiction; their only leading principle, 
according to which middle terms are found, is finality. These middle 
terms are connected and ordered with respect to two points of view: (1) 
accumulation, (2) climax. The first is the simpler, and, though often 
without artistic order, fulfills its purpose. The second acts, not neces- 
sarily by the use of words, but by producing certain states of mind which 
consecutively enforce conviction. Both tricks were known to the ancient 
rhetoricians who were led to them by experience. But it seems that 
still another way to enforce conviction is possible, which could be called 
the method of producing conviction by mere repetition. Indeed, we 
often observe that strong conviction results, if the same sentence without 
any reasons is repeated a number of times. It may become even a well- 
established principle and therefore this method is successfully applied 
where a strong conviction is desired. 

In the second paper the use of these principles is shown, but of course 
only the outlines of the problems are traced. To facilitate description 
the following five types are distinguished: (1) The passionate, (2) the 
inconscient, (3) the imaginative, (4) the justifying and (5) the mixed; 
the last covers the thoughts built up on the basis of both logics. By the 
word passion Eibot means a lasting emotion, which of course has under- 
gone certain changes and which is characterized by more or less perma- 
nent obsession and the resulting work of imagination. The influence of 
emotions on the act of judging is restricted to sudden alterations which 
are quickly corrected when the usual equilibrium is reestablished. Tar 
greater is the influence of passions as shown in the three examples of 
timidity, love and jealousy. Besides motory, vasomotory and secretory 
symptoms, timidity is characterized by shyness and lack of presence of 
spirit in social intercourse. On this basis a subjective valuation of men 
and events is developed, which is not founded on logical considerations, 
but on vague intuitions and impressions, from which far-reaching con- 
clusions are drawn. According to temperament, character, education 
and surroundings this system ends in pessimism, misanthropy, egotism 
or mysticism. Melancholia often gives the opportunity for the observa- 
tion of the pathological development of those ideas, and in each case it 
can be decided only by the origin and not by the content of an idea, 
whether it is within the physiological limits of the normal or not. 

Ribot distinguishes, according to the amount of rationality, three 
kinds of love. The first is the love that comes like a flash of lightning; 
there is no reason at all in it, unless one should call the immanent, or- 
ganic logic of instinct reason. The second kind is the ' amour passion,' 
which gradually grows and under favorable circumstances may become 
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the dominating idea. We have a typical form of affective reasoning in 
what Stendhal calls crystallization, 1 by which name he designates the 
fact, that everything pleasant, which is noticed, is worked over into an 
attraction for the loved person. The result, of course, is an ideal. In 
respect to faults there is a little discrepancy between Stendhal and Eibot; 
the latter asserts that they are removed — a spotless image resulting from 
this process — the former holds that they are turned into so many new 
attractions. Certainly it is an interesting psychic process, and the usual 
way of describing it, as the influence of strong groups of association on 
others, is a circumlocution, since the strength of these centers of associa- 
tions (Associationscentren) is manifested only in this way. The third 
kind of love is the intellectualized love of the troubadours; for the de- 
scription of this also Eibot relies upon Stendhal (' De 1' Amour,' pp. 298- 
307). 

The conditions of the origin of jealousy are of heterogenous nature, 
since it is determined by the idea of real or expected possession, of the 
possibility of loss, and the real or imaginary cause thereof. This passion 
needs for its origin favorable conditions. In the initial stage it has more 
the character of general distrust, but very soon, with a penetration which 
almost equals that of the timid, a system of suspicions is established, in 
which actions as well as omissions, words unspoken as well as spoken, 
become weighty and convincing reasons for believing in the guilt of cer- 
tain persons. Eibot believes that jealousy resembles in some respects 
the delusions of persecution, for both involve ability to observe the 
minutest details and to draw conclusions from them. For a thorough 
study of jealousy, the typical jealousy of the drunkard must not be neg- 
lected, for here we find the possibility of establishing by careful investi- 
gation the history of this passion in cases in which at least some organic 
causes are known. 

By the name of unconscious reasoning Eibot designates all those 
processes of which only the results come to consciousness. For the ex- 
planation of these processes physiological and psychological theories have 
been tried, but with unsatisfactory results. Each theory has its own 
difficulties, and besides, both meet with the impossibility of resolving the 
train of thought into an automatism, which by itself will reach the goal. 
According to the theory of association, each idea is connected with others 
in every direction, and none of the current theories can explain how the 
suitable ideas are picked out. Without deciding anything about these 
explanations, the facts are studied in cases of conversion and of affective 
transformation. Every conversion consists in the substitution of one 
system of ideas for another which was up to the present predominant; 
it is an interchanging of values, a partial alteration of personality in its 
affective elements. This holds also for such non-religious conversions 
as are characterized by partial irrationality, which must account for the 
fact that the subjective proof is not valid for others. Totally different 

1 For the etymology of this word, see Stendhal, he rameau de Salzbourg 
('De 1' Amour,' pp. 311-322). 
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from conversions are the transformations of emotions, in which emotions 
of well-specified types are slowly changed into others. It is a process 
possible only in complex emotions, a process which is only partially con- 
scious, and which is generally directed by analogy. The special features 
of this analogy are not pointed out, but it seems that in ideas between 
which there is no logical analogy the only common or resembling elements 
are accompanying feelings. 

A typical form of affective reasoning is the imaginative; it is based 
always on affective elements, on wishes, inclinations or aversions, which 
deprive the judgment of objective value. Examples are plentiful, but 
the investigation is confined to a general treatment of those of religious 
experience and belief, soothsaying and magic. In each case the influence 
of affective reasoning is shown, and thus is explained the durability of so 
weak a logic. It is certainly an interesting feature of this problem, that 
ideas which do not seem to be directly connected with the conditions of 
life become in so many cases the strongest centers of association. 

Of most frequent occurrence is the mixed reasoning of the two logics. 
This form of reasoning exists where the solution of a problem is adopted, 
and a proof is constructed in accordance with the solution. It seems that 
in science also this method is practiced, but there it is only an assumption. 
The difference is very marked in the theory of morals, where the different 
systems disagree in nearly everything except the final conclusions; the 
explanation of this fact is, that the moving principle of the whole de- 
ductive process, though systematic in appearance, is an extralogical tend- 
ency. To this type of affective reasoning much attention has been 
devoted, especially with regard to the influence of the speaker on the 
crowd which is governed by him. Many elaborate systems of eloquence 
treat this theme, and all agree that it is to the passions the orator must 
appeal. The value of gesticulation and its influence upon the mind of 
the hearer is by itself a difficult psychological problem, and various 
theories have attempted to explain this fact of high theoretical interest. 

In all these examples the prominent part of feelings and of affective 
reasoning is successfully pointed out. It hardly seems that Eibot's divi- 
sion is stringent at every point, but this is not to be expected from a first 
attempt at a division on a purely empirical basis. Another division is 
finally alluded to, which accounts for the practical origin of thinking. It 
is a teleological principle involved when the type of conservation and the 
type of expansion of the person are distinguished. To the former belongs 
the reasoning of timidity, justification and consolation; to the latter that 
which has an ideal as an aim and tries to enlarge the personality. The 
paper ends with a promise of special inquiries, which are to be published 

later. 

F. M. Urban. 
Harvard University. 

Voluntarism and Intellectualism: A Reconciliation. Gustav Spiller. 
The Philosophical Review, July, 1904, Vol. XIII., No. 4, pp. 420-428. 
The purpose of this interesting article is to adjust the respective 



